Odessa: Counter-Idyll

cannot understand impatience: they are so used to standing in
line for things, waiting for meetings to begin, traveling on
slow trains through great spaces. The nurses and hospital work-
ers were always sticking their heads in and saying, cheerfully,
"Skuchno fravda!" ("It's dull for you, isn't it!") or "Skoro
domoi!" ("Home soon!"). This latter used to irritate me, be-
cause it was so far from being true. They seemed to have no
sense of time $ and I reflected that the Five-Year Plan had prob-
ably been contrived in the effort to give them one.

I would lie there and wait for the days to elapse and listen
to the Russian diminutives, which, also, I began to find exasper-
ating. They seemed to give diminutives to everything. My books
were always knizhky^ instead of knigy; the nurse was always
sestrichkdy instead of sestra; even an apple was a yablochk&y in-
stead of a yabloko. I kept wanting to say, "Don't be silly!"
Apparently, as soon as they depart from the plane of the strict-
est formality, they go all to pieces with diminutives. The oppo-
site pole to this, produced, I suppose, by reaction against the
ordinary Russian laxness, is the dehumanized and schoolmaster-
ish political style which is one of the more dubious gifts of the
Soviets to the development of international socialism.

One night I was sitting in the operating room, with my book
on the white zinc table under the naked all-clarifying bulb,
reading that noble book, Franz Mehring's "Life of Marx."
There was a preface which told of Mehring's difficulties in get-
ting it published during the War and of his death as a result of
his shock over the murder of his closest allies, Karl Liebknecht
and Rosa Luxemburg: how he had walked his room for hours,
unwilling to believe that such a thing could happen. But if he
had lived? I thought about Hitler. The papers were full of the
preliminaries of the Italo-Abyssinian War. I thought about
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